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Honore de Balzac, Eugenie Grandet. Prepared for class use, with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by T. Atkinson Jenkins. 
New York, Holt and Co., 1915. xx-f 308 pp. and two illus- 
trations. 

Rene Bazin, Le Ble qui leve. Edited with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Theodore Lee Neef. ISfew York, Holt 
and Co., 1915. xxv -f- 300 pp. and five illustrations. 

From a cultural as well as from a linguistic point of view Bazin's 
stories are so eminently suited for use in American class rooms, 
that we welcome the addition of Le Ble qui leve to our stock of 
annotated works. 

An appreciative introduction brings out, beside the necessary 
biographical details, the author's originality and his attitude 
toward what he considers the novelist's function which is to interest, 
to instruct, and to elevate the mind. 1 

The notes and vocabulary are satisfactory as far as they have 
been tested, but a large part of what appears in the notes might 
well have been relegated to the vocabulary. Thus, since Cambrai, 
Beauvais, Blida, Lyon, and other names appear in the vocabulary, 
why not also Chartres, Bourges etc.? That Chartres was "the 
home of La Chapelle, E. Deschamps and other illustrious French- 
men" will scarcely appeal to Freshmen and Sophomores. On 
aurait dit des chretiens (51.8) should be under dire; and why do Mr. 
Neff and many other editors persist in translating that expression 
by ' One would have said ' ? The exact meaning of course is ' They 
looked for all the world like Christians,' or ' One might have taken 
them for Christians.' 

61.9: que ga n'est guere (see voe. under guere) means: 'that is 
not much,' or ' that's hardly worth the while,' and not as the vocabu- 
lary has it : ' that is scarcely possible, that isn't easy.' 62.28 : 
bijoux peu litres; the word litre is translated in the vocabulary by 
' genuine.' In France gold that is less than 18 carats is called a bas 
titrej the titre being the proportion of gold or silver contained in 
coin, plate, jewelry, etc. The word rouleau in battre le ble au 

1 Mr. Neff adopts a modified reformed spelling, but is not always con- 
sistent as instanced by the following: preacht, p. xi; reached, p. 203; 
introduct and introduced, both participles, on p. xxi; touched, p. 202; 
possessed, p. xv; developt, p. 252 (under hauteur) ; the imperfect lookt, 
p. 202; wished, p. 204, elsewhere wisht. 
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rouleau is translated by ' roller.' It is in reality the business end 
of the flail. On page three occurs the sentence : un front has sous 
des cheveux chdtains, durs, qui faisaient eperon au milieu sur la 
peau mate. The vocabulary translates eperon (occurring but once) 
by ' spur, tuft.' It is a spur, but not a tuft, a spur meaning a sharp 
point. 75.11 : C'est rudement tape, referring to a speech. The 
vocabulary has : ' That's a famous speech,' which is correct ; but a 
wrong impression is conveyed by the addition : 'that's hitting hard.' 
There is here no more idea of hitting than in the English : ' He 
struck it right.' Tape is slang for reussi. Compare : Jupiter avait 
une bonne iete, Mars etait tape. (Zola, Nana) ; and Aussi a-t-on 
fait plusieurs couplets sur tous les ministres dont le portrait est 
bien tape {Journal de Barbier, 1742). Of a well turned phrase 
or speech, or a good likeness one may say : c'est tape, or of the latter, 
and less elegantly still : c'est crache. 

78.20 : II en etait le maitre et moi d 'accepter is rendered by ' He 
was competent to do so, and I accepted.' The note adds : D' accepter 
is the historical infinitive. Or by changing the punctuation slightly, 
we may make a reading which also seems good : II en etait le maitre 
. . . et moi (j'etais le maitre) d'accepter. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the latter is the correct interpretation. Gilbert did not 
mean to imply that he hastened to accept, but merely that he was 
free to do so. 104.28 : P. L. M. stands for Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranee, not for Paris-Lyon-Marseille. 

Proof reading has been done with much care, the reviewer having 
noticed only two misprints. In the voc. under quelque read sort, 
and a little further down querir; in the introduction, first line read 
western for eastern; p. xiii, omit his before les Miserables. 

Professor Jenkins has kept little of the material of the Bergeron 
edition of Eugenie Grandei used these twenty years. The extreme 
care with which he has acquitted himself of his task has resulted 
in what might be termed in a way an edition definitive. The intro- 
duction, though not too long, contains the essentials of the author's 
life and character; the facts are well selected, well condensed, and 
well presented. The same may be said of the preparatory remarks 
to the novel in hand. The notes, moreover — and this is a happy 
innovation in text editing — abound in penetrating running com- 
ments intended to impress on the reader the high literary value of 
the work. Having read abundantly autour de son sujet, the editor 
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is enabled to give us, together with the benefit of his own readings 
and his own meditations, a clear and suggestive interpretation of 
the story and of the characters. Even though the student were not 
in the end convinced " that Eugenie Grandet is a masterpiece of 
a great novelist " Ave refuse to believe that the editor's work could 
be considered a failure. 

Nearly all matters of a linguistic, geographic, historic or bio- 
graphic nature are to be found in the vocabulary, while a separate 
section is reserved for grammatical peculiarities. The notes are 
thus almost entirely of an interpretative character. 

The following unimportant remarks are offered par acquit de 
conscience. 19.12 : sa tattle haute. This refers to Nanon, the maid, 
who is said to be 5 feet 8 inches tall. Mr. Jenkins remarks that 
"In Prance a man from 5 ft. 4 in. up to 5 ft. 8 or 9 in. is said 
to be " de grande tattle." But 5 ft. 8 in. in French measurement 
are equivalent to more than 6 English feet, the French pied being 
O.m 324, the pouce 0.027. Cinq pieds huit pouces — l. m 836, while 
6 English feet = l. m 824, or over one centimeter less. 

34.13 : il est neuffe-s-heures. The note reads : " This is a so- 
called fausse liaison like a quatre-s-yeux, il reviendra-z-d Pdques." 

That is not quite correct else the writer would have transcribed 
neuf-z-heures or neuve-s-lieures or something similar, but certainly 
not with ff. As a matter of fact a pun is intended on neuf soeurs. 
What the allusion is, or whether there is any allusion at all I am 
unable to say, but I do know that the f is here never voiced. The 
original perpetrator of this atrocious play of words may have had 
in mind the neuf muses confusing them with the Heures (jeunes 
deesses qui ouvraient ou fermaient les portes du ciel, presidaient 
aux saisons etc.) Cf. Dante: E gia le quattre ancelle eran del 
giorno rimase addietro, Purg. xxu, 18-19). 61.30: Quien! I find 
nowhere stated that this is dialectical for tiens! 166.4: Va, mon 
enfant, tu donnes la vie a ton pere; mais tu lui rends ce qu'il t'a 
donne. Does ce qu'il t'a dome really refer to the beau tresor of 
rare coins? I doubt it. I feel more inclined to think that it has 
reference to life which Grandet has given his daughter. A little 
further the old miser says: La vie est une affaire. 177.23 : le nez 
avait I 'impertinence de rougir. The editor quotes Rostand's lines 
in Cyrano de Bergerac, act i, sc. iv. In order that the students 
might not think that Rostand borrowed this conceit from Balzac, it 
might be well to quote Theophile Viau's more famous lines in 
4 
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Pirame et Thisbe: Le voild, le poignard qui du sang de son mditre 
8'est souille lachement; il en rougit, le traitre. And being on that 
subject there can be no harm in mentioning Gloucester's words in 
Henry VI: " See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death." 
178.27-28: Is the fashionable quarter of Paris today the Boulevard 
des Italiens, or the Quartier de l'Etoile and Passy? Question de 
gout perhaps. 187.8 : Vous devez conserver ce que Dieu vous a 
donne. Professor Jenkins is of opinion that the abbe's reasoning 
is weak, and that there was nothing " to prevent Eugenie from 
entering a convent and leaving all her fortune to charitable foun- 
dations." But the abbe and Balzac knew that once Eugenie entered 
a convent, her fortune would go with her never to return again, 
way out of reach of the abbe, and what a parishioner the good cure 
and the town of Saumur would lose ! 

Grammatical notes : § lc. It is stated that Grandet's language 
is often careless, and as examples du bon vin, 96.18, and du bon or, 
159.16, are cited. Grammars still continue to hold similar views, 
but even the best speakers disregard that rule today. 

§ 2a. Proper names of persons which are used to designate per- 
sons that resemble the ones named generally take the mark of the 
plural, and des Nanons, des Eugenies would have been more in 
accord with the best usage. § 5b. " Balzac continues to use en in 
speaking of persons where the best usage now avoids it : pour ecouter 
son cousin croyant en avoir entendu les soupirs." The reason why 
en was used here is obvious: if the writer had used ses soupirs we 
should have two possessives in the third person, one referring to 
Eugenie, the other to Charles, and whereas this would not create 
any confusion, it would look somewhat awkward ; les soupirs de ce 
dernier or de celui-ci would have been correct but heavy. Moreover, 
are there not many offenders against this supposed rule ? Francois 
de Curel, a very careful and elegant writer in L'Envers d'une sainte, 
p. 54 {edition Stock) : Hier j'ai eu I'occasion de dire deux mots 
a Georges sans temoins. J'ai obtenu qu'il vous ferait une visite . . . 
Je tiens a savoir ce que vous en pensez ( She means : what you think 
of him). It would be an easy matter to multiply instances taken 
from the best modern writers. 2 

J. L. BORGERHOFF. 

Western Reserve University. 

2 Misprints : P. 199, note 27 should read 5.27 ; note 36.4-5 should read 
36.5-6; note 124-6 read Gretchen; 149.28 read somewhat for some; note 
158.6 read Fete-Dieu; p. 226i read il oubliait. 



